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BUSINESS CONDITIONS SUMMARY 

Ohio bank debits (check payments) for the 
second successive month reflected a decline in 
June. However, the June record was 11.4 per 
cent greater than the record for June, 1926. 

Construction contracts in Ohio in June showed 
sharp declines in floor space volume. The May- 
to-June decline in the seasonally corrected data 
amounted to 18.9 per cent and the June-to-June 
decline was 13.8 per cent. The dollar totals also 
show a decline from May but show an increase 
of 7 per cent from June, 1926. 

Industrial employment in Ohio in June declined 
1.3 per cent from May and 4.1 per cent from June, 
1926, according to the Bureau’s composite index. 

Automobile sales in Ohio in June showed a 
seasonal decline of 16.2 per cent according to the 
Bureau’s index. The June record also shows a de- 


crease of 15.5 per cent from that of June, 1926. 
Retail trade in Ohio in June continued on a 
slightly lower level than in 1926. The Bureau’s 
retail dry goods index shows a decrease of 1.9 per 
cent from June, 1926. The Federal Reserve Board 
reported larger department store sales in June in 
the country as a whole than in June, 1926, by 1.3 
per cent. Five-and-ten-cent store and mail order 
house sales were larger than in June, 1926. 
The rate of interest remained steady in June, 
but at a slightly higher level than in June, 1926. 
The stock market lost some ground in June. 
The loss averaged about 2 points, both in rails and 
industrials. Almost all groups shared in the loss. 
Industry and trade in Ohio reflected in June a 
slightly receding tendency. This corresponds with 
the outlook for the remainder of the summer. The 
data are summarized in Table I. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


IN THE CITIES OF OHIO—JUNE, 1927 


Per Cent Change from (1) Previous Month and (2) Same Month Last Year 


Construction 
Contracts 
Awarded 


Bills of 
Sale Filed 


Other Series for State of Ohio 


*(1) (2) 


q@) (2) Series 


+77.0 


—26.9 
—31.3 
6.2 
+73.6 


+103.1 


— 24 
— 58.4 
— 58.3 
+216.0 
—54.2| + 28.3 
—26.1|— 19.9 


— 13.8 


—21.5 | —12.5 


—18.8 —21.8 
—11.6 | —14.9 
—18.9 
—23.2| —11.7 
+34.4 
—16.9 | —15.5 


Employment: 
Steel Works 
Blast Furnaces 
Composite Iron 
and Steel 
Composite 
Industrial 

Wholesale Gro- 


— 3.2 
+ 32 


— 15 
— 13 
+12.7 
—10.0 


* The usual seasonal change is allowed for. 


CHART I 
COMPOSITE INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT IN OHIO AND INDEX OF CLEVELAND DISTRICT 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
Average Month 1923 Equals 100 in Both Series 


Department Store Sales Index Corrected for Seasonal Variation and Smoothed by a 3 Months’ Moving Average 


| 
Department Store Sales 


— 


(2) 


1923 1924 ~ 1925 


1926 


| Foundries and Passenger Car ae 

| Employment Employment Employment 

Akron =| —2.0| +13.1| | +18.3/--379| — | — | —| 
Canton 0.7)  — — |+168|—524\/+ OO} — | + 2.0 
Cincinnati —3.0 | +14. —26.1/+204| 0.0 — 48 +2.0\+ 5.2 /—13.4 
Cleveland +1.2) +11. +10.9|—24.1| — 1.7| — 6.3| —1.8| +29.6 | 
Columbus —0.1/— 4, | —25.1| —33.1| —14.6| —12.3|4.9/ + 2.3 + 24 
Dayton —0.4 +15. —15.4/ +482; — — |+0.7/+ 0.1 
Toledo —5.3 + 4.0 9.7|—16.0| —11.4| — 5.9|—4.3| —53.3 
Youngs’tn —0.3 +10.1 \— 27; — | —!| — | 
cery Sales — 3.0 

STATE 3.4) +114 22.6 — 5.0 — 5.0 + 43, Retail Dry | 
| | | | Goods Sales i+ 3.8 a 

OF 
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CHART II 
BANK DEBITS IN OHIO CITIES 
Corrected for Seasonal Variation 


Average Month 1920-24 Equals 100 


Source: Federal Reserve Board 
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1926 1927 


For the second successive month the volume of 
check payments in both Ohio and the country as a 
whole shows declines, after allowing for the usual 
seasonal change. The declines, however, are 
minor in character. There is normally a small 
seasonal up-turn in bank debits in June. In June, 
1927, the up-turns did not equal in either Ohio or 
the country as a whole the expected seasonal in- 
crease. Consequently, the curves, corrected for 
seasonal variation, show slight down-turns. It 
will be noted, however, that both the Ohio curve 
and the national curve are still at a higher level 
than in the corresponding month of 1926. The 


JPMAMIJASONDIPMAMIJASOND 
1926 1927 


OHIO BUSINESS CONDITIONS AS REFLECTED IN BANK DEBITS 


IAS ORS 


June-to-June increase in the Ohio curve amounted 
to 11.4 per cent, while the similar increase in the 
national curve amounted to only 3.3 per cent. The 
indices for the first six months of 1927 also show 
an increase over those for the same period of 1926. 

The curves for the individual cities are inter- 
esting to observe. All but one of the larger city 
curves show a decline from May after allowance is 
made for the normal seasonal change. The Cleve- 
land curve is the only one to show an increase and 
this increase amounted only to 1.2 per cent. How- 
ever, only two of the seven city curves show a 
lower level in the current June than in June of 
1926. These are Columbus and Canton. 
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CHART III 


FLOOR SPACE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN OHIO 


Corrected for Normal Seasonal Variation 
Average Month 1920-24 Equals 100 Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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OHIO CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


The reports of the F. W. Dodge Corporation June-to-June increase of 7 per cent in the dollar 
for June show a considerable decline in the floor totals of all contracts awarded. It will be noted 


space of Ohio construction contracts. After allow- that the curve for 37 Eastern States registered a 
ing for the usual seasonal change, the Ohio curve te 
shows a drop of 18.9 per cent from May. How- 


and Dayton, but in both these cases the increases 
were very large. Cleveland and Toledo show the 
greatest declines from May. The Akron, Dayton, 
per cent from that of June, 1926. In spite of this and Toledo curves for June were above the cor- 
floor space decline, the engineering contracts responding levels of June, 1926. All the other city 
awarded in Ohio in June were sufficient to show a curves are below the June, 1926, level. 


ever, the May figure was unusually high. The 
June floor space volume also shows a drop of 13.8 
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EMPLOYMENT IN OHIO 
The Construction Industry 


Ohio construction employment in June, accord- 
ing to the reports from 86 general contractors, 
increased 13 per cent from May. This is about 
the usual seasonal gain. However, Chart IV 
shows clearly that the employment level is de- 
cidedly below the level in 1926. The June, 1927, 
index is 22.6 per cent smaller than the June, 1926, 
index. The index numbers showing the condition 
of employment in the Ohio construction industry 
are shown in Table II. In Table I, on page 3, the 
percentage changes which occurred in the several 
cities for which data are available are shown. It 
will be noted that the record is rather spotty, 
showing about as many increases from May as de- 
creases. Approximately the same thing is true of 
the percentage figures showing the changes from 
June, 1926, there being three increases and five 
decreases. 


CHART IV 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
IN OHIO 


June, 1926 to June, 1927 
In Each Series Average Month 1923 Equals 100 


| | | | 
Tul Tg ct Nov Dec Jan Yeb Mar Ipr June 


The Iron and Steel Industry 


The composite index of iron and steel employ- 
ment in Ohio lost some ground in June. The de- 
cline amounted to 1.5 per cent. The June index 
is, however, still slightly above the index for June, 
1926. The curve is plotted in Chart V, and the 
indices are shown in Table II. 

The changes which occurred in the three im- 
portant branches of the iron and steel industry 
are indicated by the indices in Table II. The June 


July, 1927 


CHART V 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUS. 
TRIES IN OHIO 
June, 1926 to June, 1927 
Average Month 1923 Equals 100 


reports from 64 Ohio foundries and machine shops 
show practically no change in the employment 
situation. There was a slight decline from May 
amounting to only .8 per cent. However, it will be 
noted that the June level of employment is some- 
what above the June, 1926, level. The actual 
June-to-June increase amounted to 4.3 per cent. 
Reference to the city data in Table I will show 
that there was no significant change from May in 
any of the cities. There was a slight down turn in 
employment in Ohio steel works and rolling mills 
in June. The decline from May amounted to 3.2 
per cent. However, the June index is still 2 per 
cent above the index for June, 1926. The fluctua- 
tions in employment in Ohio steel works and roll- 
ing mills have been confined to a relatively narrow 
range since last December. The June index is 
based on reports from twelve mills. Ohio blast 
furnace employment turned up slightly during 
June. The reports from seven furnaces show 


TABLE II 
EMPLOYMENT IN OHIO 
NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS 


| 


Industry 


A—CONSTRUCTON (86) * 


(Aver. Mo. 1923 = 100) | 9% Jo 
68.8) 77.4 —22.6 | —12.5 
Corr. for Seas. Var......... 69.4, 69.6 | —22.6 | —11.5 


B—IRON AND STEEL 
(Aver. Mo. 1923 = 100) 


Iron and Steel Group (83)..| 98.9| 97.4'+ 2.4|+ 24 
Blast Furnaces (7)......... 92.9| 8.1 
Steel Works and Rolling 

Foundries and Machine 

C—METAL TRADES (213) ** 

(Aver. Mo. 1925 = 100) 103.6| 98.4|— 4.8|— 28 


* Figures in parentheses indicate number of reporting firms. 
** From National Metal Trades Association. 
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an increase of 3.2 per cent over May. How- 
ever, reference to Table II will show that 
the level of employment activity is consider- 
ably below that of 1926. The decrease in the 
June, 1927, index from the index of June, 1926, 
amounts to 13.4 per cent. In the last seven 
months the fluctuations of employment have been 
within a narrow range. 


Metal Trades 

The reports from the National Metal Trades 
Association show a fairly sharp drop in metal 
trades employment in Ohio. The decrease from 
May amounted to 5.0 per cent. The curve is plot- 
ted in Chart VI. For the first time in several 
months the current index is below the index for 
the corresponding month of 1926. The June-to- 
June decrease amounted to 5.0 per cent. Refer- 
ence to the metal trades employment column in 
Table I, page 3, will show that three cities re- 
ported declines from May, while Cincinnati and 
Canton reported no significant change. 


CHART VI 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE METAL TRADES IN OHIO 


Based on Five Cities—June, 1926 to June, 1927 
Average Month 1925 Equals 100 
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REGISTRATION OF AUTOMOBILE BILLS 
OF SALE 

While June is an active month in automobile 
sales there is normally a let-down from the high 
level of May. The data listed in Table III show 
that this was what occurred in the current June. 
These data are based on reports received from 55 
clerks of courts of Ohio counties. The decline from 
May amounted to 16.9 per cent in the case of new 
Passenger cars and 10.8 per cent in the case of 
commercial cars. This is substantially the same 
change which occurred in 1926. The number of 
passenger car bills of sale filed in these 55 counties 
in June totalled 16,666, while the commercial car 
bills totalled 1,481. These figures indicate that 
the automobile market, in spite of a receding 
tendency, has been an active market. 


TABLE Ill 


REGISTRATION OF NEW AUTOMOBILE BILLS OF 


SALE IN OHIO COUNTIES, JUNE, 1927 


(The Counties Listed Represent over 80% of the 
Population of Ohio) 


Source: Clerks of Courts of Listed Counties 


Passenger Cars | Commercial Cars 
| Per Cent Per Cent 
County County Seat Increase Increase 
No. Over No. Over 
Previous | Previous 
| Month Month 
Ashtabula... |Jefferson.... | 299| — 9.9 31 | —24.4 
Belmont..... St. Clairs- 
208 15; 68; 387.0 
Brown....... Georgetown. . 37| —15.9 | 1 —66.7 
Hamilton... 252 | —22.2 14. —33.3 
Carroll....... Carrolltown. . 35| —18.6 2| 0.0 
Champaign. ..|Urbana...... 79| —17.7 9; —10.0 
Columbiana... |Lisbon....... 326| —25.7| 21 — 4.5 
Cuyahoga*...|Cleveland....| 4,022; —11.6| 272| —14.7 
Greenville. . —28.1 14; Tt 
Defiance..... Defiance. .... 66, —17.5 9) 12.5 
Fairfield... .. Lancaster....| 131, —24.7 183.3 
Fayette...... Washington 
40; —31.0 6 200.0 
Franklin. .... Columbus 1,007; —18.9| 108 —25.5 
Fulton......- Wauseon... 119| —30.0| 0 —100.0 
Gallia........ Gallipolis 36| —23.4 4 33.3 
Geauga...... Chardon..... 34 13.3 | 
Guernsey... ..|\Cambridge... 94; —16.1| 4, —42.9 
Hamilton Cincinnati. . 1,333; —18.8; — 4.2 
Napoleon..... | — 8.6) 5 400.0 
Highland..... Hillsboro. .... 55 4  —69.2 
Hocking. .... Logan....... 32| —34.7 3; —50.0 
Huron....... Norwalk..... 158} —18.1|  8| —200 
Jackson...... Jackson...... 49 | —42.4 | 3| —70.0 
Jefferson..... Steubenville..| 241 —21.0 —47.1 
Mt. Vernon...| 158; — 9.7 —66.7 
Painesville...; 197| — 4.4 24, 200.0 
Lawrence....|Ironton...... — 9.7 2| —86.7 
Litking...... Newark...... 209; —15.0| 34 183.3 
Elyria....... 379| —11.9 32; —31.1 
Lucas**...... Toledo....... —23.2| 104, —24.6 
Mahoning Youngstown. 723, 34.4 73 | 1.4 
Medina...... Medina...... 146 —12.6 8| —57.9 
Pomeroy..... 56) 14.3 21) 31.3 
171, —18.2 9| —57.1 
Monroe...... Woodsfield 54; 102) 3} 0.0 
Montgomery. |Dayton...... 694, —30.5, 102) 15.9 
Orrow...... Mt. Gilead 41; —12.8 66.7 
Muskingum. . | Zanesville 263, —13.8 12; 20.0 
Ottawa...... Port Clinton 101; —25.2 5| —66.7 
Paulding... .. Paulding..... 34; —27.7. 7 600.0 
New Lexing- 
77| —31.3 2| —714 
Pickaway....\Circleville.... — 9.4 6; 50.0 
Putnam...... Ottawa...... 62| —36.1 4 0.0 
Chillicothe. . 94; —23.0 —72.7 
Scioto....... Portsmouth. 291 5.8 22; — 83 
Seneca....... 218| —184, 20, 17.6 
Shelby....... Sidney....... 74| —22.1 6 50.0 
Canton......, 710; —10.8 60 | —16.7 
Summit...... 1,069| —21.5 60, —13.0 
Trumbull Warren...... 3 —32.6 24) 26.3 
Marysville 49| —19.7 2; —33.3 
Wayne...... |Wooster..... —22.6 5) —58.3 
Williams..... 107| —13.7 16.7 
Wyandot..... Upper San- 
dusky...... 57| —26.9 5| —28.6 
Total of Comparable Counties) 16,583 | 1,470 
Total of Listed Counties. .... 16,666| —16.9/1,481| —10.8 


*Supplied by Cleveland Automobile Manufacturers and Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 
**Supplied by Toledo Automotive Trades Association. 
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The Bureau’s index of automobile sales in Ohio 
is plotted in Chart VII. This index shows a de- 
cline of 16.2 per cent from May. This corresponds 
very closely with the decline indicated by the more 
complete data in Table III. The June index in this 
series also shows a 15.5 per cent decline from the 
index of June, 1926. However, it is again inter- 
esting to note that when the Ford figures are de- 
ducted from the totals, the remainder of the in- 
dustry shows a June-to-June increase of 10.7 per 
cent. The index numbers for the first six months 
of 1927 show a decline of 10 per cent from the 
index numbers for the same period of 1926. 


CHART VII 
INDEX OF NEW PASSENGER AUTOMOBILE SALES 
IN OHIO 
Based on Registration of Bills of Sale in Four Ohio 
Counties* 
January, 1926 to June, 1927 
Average Month 1926 Equals 100 


*Cuyahoga (Cleveland), Hamilton (Cincinnati), Lucas (Toledo), and 


Summit (Akron.) These represent over one-third of the population of 
Ohio. 


The registrations of new passenger car bills of 
sale in the five largest counties of Ohio for June 
are listed in Table IV. The data under each county 
are classified according to competitive groups. 
The makes of cars which are classed in each group 
were indicated in the May Bulletin. This classi- 
fication is also repeated in Table V. 

The registrations of new passenger car bills of 
sale by makes in four populous Ohio counties are 
listed in Table V. The data by individual makes 
are not revealed in individual counties, but the 
four-county total forms the basis of this table. 
The same data are summarized in a slightly 
different form for the 15 leading makes of cars in 
Table VI. These tables are worthy of study by 
automobile distributors since they reflect the 
highly competitive conditions prevailing in the 
market. 


TABLE IV 


REGISTRATION OF NEW PASSENGER CAR BILLS OF 
SALE IN THE FIVE LARGEST COUNTIES OF OHIO 


By Competitive Groups 


In Cooperation with Ohio Council, National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association 


The percentage data in Table VI are especially 
interesting since they call attention to the dra- 
matic shifts which have taken place in a period 
of twelve months. A comparison of the per- 
centages in the June, 1926 and June, 1927 columns 
reveals that these shifts have not been confined 
to the first and second ranks. For example, the 
car which held third place in June, 1926, had 
dropped to twelfth place one year later. 


| Change 
Change from 
County June from Jan.— 
ee 1927 June June June 
eae 1926 1927 1926 
CUYAHOGA % % 
GroupI .........| 1,507 | —35.6 7,838 | —274 
<—o GroupII.........| 679 | —10.5 3,333 | — 5.6 
Group ITI.........; 1,572 +13.5 7,717 + 1.7 
Group IV.........| 264 | + 60 1,192 | + 5.6 
a Total..............| 4,022 | —14.9 | 20,080 | —128 
HAMILTON | 
GroupI .........| 585 | —320 | 4,126 | —11A1 
264 — 7.0 1,445 | + 05 
ed Group III.........| 407 | —16.6 | 2,221 | —108 
ete Group IV......... 77 | + 55 393 | — 15 
Total. | 8,185 | — 8.7 
Lucas | 
wo GroupI .........| 448 | —148 | 2,769 | — 54 
165 + 44 746 | — 9A 
Group Hil......... 339 | —12.6 | 1,820 | —103 
45 | —21.1 | 276 | + 18 
992 | | 5,611 | — 73 
482 | —26.2 3,090 | —15.8 
305 | — 2.9 1,577 | — 31 
44 | —26.7 190 | — 69 
a8 Total..............| 1,069 | —125 | 5,995 | — 65 
Four CouNTIES 
Ss GroupI .........| 3,017 | —31.0 | 17,823 | —19.1 
Seats Group II .........| 1,846 | — 3.6 6,662 | — 0.7 
wee Group ITI.........| 2,623 | + 1.9 | 18,3835 | — 29 
430 | — 2.1 2,051 | + 24 
Sa Total..............| 7,416 | —15.5 | 39,871 | —104 
toe GroupI_.........| 481 | —87.5 | 3,008 | —408 
Group II .........| 287 | —26.6 | 1,239 | —30.7 
Group IIL.........| 284 — | 
Group IV......... 55 | 279 
= FIvE COUNTIES 
oe GroupI .........| 3,448 | —81.8 20,831 | —23.2 
Group II .........| 1,588 | —7.9 | 7,901 | — 7.0 
Group III.........| 2,907 — | 14,806 
485 — | 2,330 
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TABLE V 


TOTAL REGISTRATIONS OF NEW PASSENGER CAR 
BILLS OF SALE IN FOUR OHIO COUNTIES* 


By Makes and Competitive Groups 


In Cooperation with Ohio Council, National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association 


Jan.-June 
Group and Make May | June from 1927 
1927 | 1 June Change 
Faleon-Knight .... 
Oldsmobile ....... | 158| 224)+ 41 + 15 
416; 465) +161 +253 
107 91 | +122 + 49 
575, 493\+ 14 — 9 
Chandler ......... 162; 102|— 19 — 1 
538| 361\+ 38 + 75 
3| 3|— 25 — 72 
| 22) 18| +200 + 67 
6) 5|— 89 — 88 
16; 15 + 5 
196; 206,;+ 1 — 16 
Hupmobile ....... 141; 120|— 14 + 8 
74 | 65|— 8 — 10 
3| 3 ion 82 — 60 
408; 367\+ 9 6 
| 140; 116| — 32 — 42 
87) — 26 — 47 
er eee | 94 89 | +324 +147 
Studebaker ....... | 248; 227;— 1 10 
8 4|— 79 — 21 
Willys-Knight 299; 235|— 9 + 13 
3,185 | 2,623;+ 19 |— 29 
48 50|— 37 — 34 
28 24;— 11 — 2 
Locomobile ....... 13) 7|\— 53 — 39 
59 61 +578 +398 
McFarlan ........ 5 1|— 75 |— 18 
88 40 — 49 — 
120; 114;— 14 j—11 
Pierce Arrow 28 23 | 5 | + 6 
10 12|— 52 |— 29 
7 7 — 7 
Rolls Royce ...... 1 2|— 50 0 
462; 4380|— 2.1 + 2.4 
Grand Total .......... 8,846 | 7,416; — 15.5 |— 10.4 


* Cuyahoga, Hamilton, Lucas, and Summit 


TABLE VI 


SALES RANKING OF LEADING MAKES OF PASSEN- 
GER CARS BASED ON BILL OF SALE REGIS- 
TRATIONS IN FOUR OHIO COUNTIES* 


Percentage of Total Bill of Sale 
Registrations 
Make of Car 


Willys-Knight ......... 2 
Oldsmobile ........... 3.0 
2.8 
1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 
1.6 1.6 19 14 
Group Total ........ 85.6 86.6 87.9 87.5 
po 14.4 13.4 12.1 12.5 
Grand Total ..........| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
Stock Market 


While the stock market fluctuated up and down 
during the month of June, the net results of trad- 
ing brought a slight decline in both industrial 
stocks and railroad stocks. These declines were 
comparatively large in the following classes: coal 
stocks, copper stocks, metal stocks, railroad equip- 
ment stocks, steel stocks, sugar stocks, and 
theater stocks. While these declines were prob- 
ably caused partly by the industrial situation 
which continues on a basis slightly below that of 
the preceding year, they were caused mainly by 
the conditions which have prevailed in the money 
market. It is pointed out in the paragraph below 
on banking and credit conditions that interest 
rates have been relatively high during June on 
account of current conditions prevailing in the 
loan market. The federal reserve bank has ample 
reserve funds and is in a position to make the 
money market easier if it undertakes to do so. 
It will probably hesitate, however, to encourage 


9 
Jan.- 
1927 | 1927 1926 1927 ae, 
Chevrolet .............| 249 | 243 | 154 | 248 
6.6 6.5 4.9 6.1 
6.3 4.7 2.0 4.6 
4.9 61 | 30 5.6 
* Cuyahoga, Hamilton, Lucas, and Summit : : 
= = — 
SC 
| : 
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TABLE VII 


STANDARD INDICES OF THE SECURITY MARKET 
COMMON STOCK PRICES—BY GROUPS 


Source: Standard Statistics Company, Inc. 


Change | 
in | 1927 Range 
Group July 2 | Points 

1927 from |———-_——— 

| | June 4* | High | Low 
| 167.0 | — 1.7| 169.6 | 152.4 
| 173.7| — 1.8 | 176.8 | 159.0 
150.6 |— 1.9 153.4 | 185.7 
10 Automobiles ............. 277.8 | 2.9 285.0 | 222.6 
7 Auto Accessory .......... 484.4 — 3.1 | 494.7 | 373.4 
459.0 — 1.0 471.0 | 412.3 
/184.1;— .4/189.0| 178.1 
110.2 — 4.8 | 120.0 | 110.2 
3 Electrical Equipment ..... 313.7 +11.3 | 313.7 | 248.6 
3 Farm Machinery ......... | 193.7| + 3.2 193.7 | 148.0 
nis 355.6 | — 8.0 371.9 | 306.1 
5 Leather and Shoe......... | 63.3|— .4| 65.3! 56.9 
5 Machine Manufacturers.... 106.4 — 2.9 109.3, 93.6 
189.7 | + 1.0 193.9 | 175.0 
12 Metals (Misc.) ........... 143.2 |—12.1 | 155.3 120.3 
84.7; — 1.5, 87.0) 74.3 
10 Railroad Equipment ...... 197.8 — 5.7 | 203.5 | 175.2 
5 Telegraph and Cable......— 176.4 ome 3.4 180.1 | 163.7 
39.5;— 42.8) 36.5 
164.9 —10.7 191.1 163.3 
7 Tires and Rubber......... 45.4/+ .1) 54.6) 42.6 
7 Tobacco ................. | 187.0; — 2.4 191.4 165.2 
16 Traction Gas and Power... | 238.1) — 7.8 245.9 214.6 
18 Miscellaneous (Indus.) ....| 234.9|— .5) 237.2 207.9 


* Indices shown in last Bulletin 


the further development of a bull market in stocks 
under present conditions. When it is considered 
that loans to brokers are already high, that new 
financing is going forward at an unusually high 
rate, and that the investment market shows some 
hesitation in absorbing new securities, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board will doubtless hesitate to alter 
materially the present situation in the direction 
of easier rates, although it has purchased a con- 
siderable amount of United States bonds during 
June. The present outlook is for a period of 
comparative dullness during August. 


Banking and Credit Conditions 

Table VIII shows a continuation of a satis- 
factory increase in bank debits as compared with 
1926. The increase in Ohio continues to be larger 
than for the country as a whole. The increase in 
bank debits of 3.3 per cent for June, 1927, as com- 
pared with the preceding year is smaller than 
the average year to year trend. The most im- 
portant feature of the banking situation for the 
past two months has been the prevalence of a 
higher rate of interest for time money, call money, 
and commercial paper as shown in Table VIII. 
These high rates are explained mainly by the 


following conditions: first, a material increase ip 
loans to brokers in June, 1927, as compared with 
the preceding month and the same month for the 
preceding year; second, an increase in rediscounts 
to member banks of the Federal Reserve system 
(see Table VIII.) While the Federal Reserve ratio 
has declined in the month of June, it is still high 
as compared with the preceding year. The high 
ratio of reserves to liabilities is less effective, how- 
ever, in its influence on the rate of interest than 
increases in rediscounts to member banks and in- 
creases of loans to brokers in New York. The 
increased investment in United States bonds dur- 
ing the month of June by the Federal Reserve 
banks was doubtless intended to create a some- 
what easier money market. Another feature of 
the banking situation which has been frequently 
referred to during the past month is found in the 
large amount of collateral loans of New York 
banks based on underwritings which the bond 
houses have not been able to dispose of. This 
plethora of new securities has also had the effect 
of reducing the price of bonds or increasing the 
basis upon which they sell. This factor has also 
tended to maintain comparatively higher rates of 
interest during a period of price decline which is 
ordinarily accompanied by low rates. 


TABLE VIII 


BANKING CONDITIONS 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 


Average 
Average Average Change §Jan.-June 
Item May June from change 
1927 1927 June from 
1926 1926 
Index of Bank | 
Debits* 
189.1 134.4 +11.4% +10.1% 
United States 
outside of New 
York City**...| 180.4 127.0 +338 (+ 35 
New York City 158.9 163.7 +15.3 +10.1 
Interest Rates: 
Call Money.... 4.22% 4.16%|+ 382 — 34 
Com. Paper, 
(60-90 days)... 4.25% 4.25%|+ 30 — 08 
Time Money, 
(4—6 Months).. 4.37% 4.37% |+ 5.0 + 08 
New York Fed. | 
Res. Rediscount 
4.00% 4.00% | +143 + 538 
Federal Reserve 
Items: 
Loans to Brok- 
ers, N. Y. C.*** | $298.3 $311.5 +23.8 + 5.2 
Invest. in U.S. 
Bonds*** ..... | $290.3 $418.7 +254 — 82 
Member Banks’ 
Rediscounts*** |$ 45.91 ($ 48.45 (+184 —159 
Reserve Ratio..| 79.0 % 77.4 %\+281 (+ 51 


* Average month 1920—24 equals 100 
** Corrected for normal seasonal variation 
*** In millions 
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The most significant feature of the money 
market in June was the tremendous volume of 
new financing. The Journal of Commerce re- 
ported a new June high record for all time—$686 
millions. The aggregate total of new financing for 
the first half of 1927 amounts to $4.27 billions 
which is a gain of almost a billion over the first 
half of 1926. These half-year totals were divided 
as follows: 


(In millions) 
1927 1926 
Public Utilities ............ $1,143 $1,012 
Government and Municipal .. 1,090 1,010 
Miscellaneous Industrial .... 868 342 
Manufacturing ............ 495 594 


Iron and Steel 

The decline in the price of pig iron continued 
during the month of June as shown in Table 
IX. Scrap prices also declined. The decrease 
in the percentage of furnaces in blast to 54.7 per 
cent, which brings the percentage 714 per cent 
below the same quotation for June, 1926, indicates 
definitely a continued downward trend in the iron 
and steel industry. The average daily production 
of pig iron in the month of June was 102,966 tons 
as compared with 109,388 tons in May. The daily 
production in June was 4 per cent below that for 
June, 1926. The price of steel held steady in 


TABLE IX 
IRON AND STEEL CONDITIONS—JUNE, 1927 
Source: Iron Trade Review 


Iron Age 
| 
Change | Jan.-June 
Item June from change 
1927 1927 June from 
1926 1926 
Prices: 
PigIron(perton) 19.10/$ 18.95|— 4.4% |— 8.2% 
Finished Steel | 
(per pound)... |$ .02357'$ .02370 — 2.1 |— 2.2 
Serap (No. 1 | 
wrought at Chi- 
cago, per ton). |$ 12.94 $ 12.10 — 4.4 — 38 
Unfilled Orders of 
U.S.Steel Corp. 
3,050,941 | 3,053,246 —12.3 | —17.6 
Operations: | 
Per cent of fur-. ‘ 
naces in blast.. 58.4 54.7|\— 75 |— 32 
Aver. daily pig | 
Iron production | 
109,388 102,966 | —44 |— 2.0 
Aver. daily steel 
__product’n(tons) 154,430; 183,314 — 7.2 — 2.2 


June. The Iron Trade Review's composite of 
fourteen leading iron and steel products declined 
very slightly in the week ending July 7th. There 
are no definite indications available at this time 
of a change in the trend of prices and production 
in iron and steel. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


According to the reports of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, the construction contracts awarded 
in 37 Eastern States in June showed a consider- 
able gain from May and from June, 1926, both in 
floor space volume and value. The June-to-June 
increase in the dollar totals amounted to 15.5 per 
cent. This large volume of June contracts was 
sufficient to bring the half-year total above the 
total for the same period of 1926. The public 
works and utilities contracts contributed most of 
the increase in the dollar totals. However, the 
floor space increases were fairly general. For the 


TABLE X 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN 37 
EASTERN STATES AND BY DISTRICTS 
JUNE, 1927 
Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 
(In Millions) 


Average 
Change | Jan.-June 
District May June from change 
1927 1927 June from 
1926 1926 
New York State and 
Northern New Jersey. . | $139.1 | $175.1 | —37.7% | — 4.7% 
New England ......... 41.4; 35.7;|\— 85 |— 3.0 
Middle Atlantic ....... 55.9 73.8 39.0 +26.7 
78.2 75.5 | —20.6 + 4.0 
Southeastern .......... 55.7 50.7; — 19 —27.0 
Central West ......... 151.9; 192.9| +31.6 + 23.2 
wa 8.6 8.3|—27.2 |—22.3 
gn 21.6 20.4 0.0 +30.3 
Total of 37 
Eastern States ...... $552.3 | $632.5;+155 + 2.4 


first time since the middle of 1925, there occurred 
in June a significant increase in the volume of 
residential contracts. This is regarded by the 
Graphic Review as_ especially note-worthy. 
The Dodge service is strengthened in its belief 
that the latter half of 1927 will reveal a better 
relative showing than the first half of the year. 

The most significant increases in June occurred 
in the Middle Atlantic and Central West districts. 
Large decreases were registered in New York 
State and Northern New Jersey, and in the North- 
west and Pittsburgh districts. The Ohio contracts 
show a7 per cent gain in value from June, 1926, 
but the floor space volume was 13.8 per cent 
smaller than in June, 1926. 
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Automobiles 

The downward trend in the production of auto- 
mobiles continued during the month of May, 
although the decrease in the total output for that 
month as compared with the same month in 1926 
was less than one-half of the average monthly 
decrease during the first five months of 1927 in 
comparison with the same period last year. June 
production, according to the estimate of Awto- 
motive Industries, showed a drop from May of 
about 30 per cent and about a 20 per cent decline 


TABLE XI 
PASSENGER AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, AND 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Average 
| Change | Jan.-May 
Group | April | May from change 
1927 | 1927 May from 
| 1926 1926 


Automobile production | 373,961 | 374,259 | — 5.1% | —12.2% 
General Motors’ Sales | 


Dealers Sales ..... | 180,106 | 171,364 +21.0 | +85.4 
Division Sales .... | 169,067 | 173,182 | +43.2 +38.7 


from June, 1926. This was due largely to the 
inactivity of the Ford assembly lines and model 
changes in other plants. The decline in automo- 
bile sales in the Chicago district in comparison 
with the preceding year continued during the 
month of May as shown in Table XII. The 
increase in the sale of cars in the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve district in the month of May as 
compared with sales of May, 1926, is not indicative 
of the conditions in the automobile trade because 
of the fact that unusual conditions prevailed in 
the Philadelphia district in the Spring of 1926. 


CHART VIII 
TREND OF PASSENGER AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA AND 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES 
12 Months Moving Totals 


Sources: U.S. Dept. of Commerce and Commercial and 
inancial Chronicle 
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TABLE XII 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE IN PHILADELPHIA AND 
; CHICAGO FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
MAY, 1927 


Source: Federal Reserve Banks 


Philadelphia District Chicago District 
Change from Change from 
Classes of Cars 
April May April May 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
NEW CARS: 
Wholesale: 
Number sold ..... | + 4.3% | +45.5% | +3.5% | +182% 
— 0.4 +276 |—11 |—106 
Retail: 
Number sold ..... | — 2.9 +29.4 |—2.0 |—316 
5.2 +138.5 (|—2.8 |—252 
On hand May 31 
|— 0.2 +120 |—58 02 
— 64 (|+11.7 |—12 | +148 
USED CARS: 
Number sold ..... | — 9.4 +31.8 +19 |— 85 
Salable on hand: 
—12.0 +11 |—2.7 |+08 in 
Fo 


The figures collected by the Bureau of Business 
Research and analyzed in the discussion of busi- 
ness conditions in Ohio show a continuation of the 
decline in automobile sales as compared with the 
preceding year. The new passenger car bills of 
sale registered in June declined 16 per cent from 
the May record. The Bureau’s index (based on 
four large counties) also declined 15.5 per cent 
from the index of June, 1926. This decline, how- 
ever, continues to be a decline in the sale of Ford 


cars. When the Ford figures are deducted, the re- 7 
mainder of the industry shows a June-to-June in- . 
crease of 10.7 per cent. It is likely that the whole . 
trend of the sales figures will be changed when fe 
the Ford models are placed on the market. ie 
Employment fe 
Ohio employment conditions in June reflected a 7 
slightly receding tendency. The composite index a 
of industrial employment declined 1.3 per cent S 
from May. The June index stood at 90.8, which 
was 4.1 per cent lower than the index for June, 
1926. The declines in blast furnace and con- V 
struction employment were responsible for the 
drop in the composite index. The manufacturing § j, 
employment index of the Cleveland Chamber of n 
Commerce for June declined 1.4 per cent from May § ;, 
and about the same from June, 1926. The reports fe 
of the Toledo Merchants and Manufacturers As- 4 
sociation show rather sharp declines in Toledo. § 4 
The decline from May in number employed was § ,, 
15.3 per cent. Compared with June, 1926, the 
current June index showed a drop of 10.4 per cent. § 4, 
The national manufacturing employment index § g 


computed by the Department of Labor continues © 
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to show a slight decline from 1926. The index 
for each month of 1927 has been lower than in 
the same month of 1926. The difference, however, 
has been very small. 


Agriculture 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Department 
of Agriculture in its July report forecasts the 
smallest corn crop since 1901, due to a smaller 
acreage and a late start. The forecast of 2.27 bil- 
lion bushels is about one-half billion bushels below 
the average crop of the last five years. The re- 
port was generally a bullish one, predicting 
smaller crops of corn, fruit, and tobacco, average 
crops of wheat, potatoes, sugar beets, and feed 
grains other than corn. A record crop of hay is 
forecasted. 

Significant shifts in crop acreage are shown 
in the reports of the Department of Agriculture. 
For example, wheat acreage is estimated at 2 
million acres larger than in 1926; corn, 2 million 
acres smaller, and cotton, 6 million acres smaller. 
The decrease in cotton acreage amounts to 12.4 
per cent and suggests a large increase in the 
alternative feed crops in the cotton belt. . 

It will be recalled that in the month of May, 
cotton, corn, and wheat prices made advances of 
considerable importance. During June wheat and 
corn prices fluctuated fairly sharply, but prices 
for both of these grains at the close of the month 
were lower than at the beginning. However, the 
price of corn is still higher than at any time 
since August, 1925, with the exception of late May 
and early June. This price advance has wiped 
out much of the profitable margin which hog 
feeders have operated on for some time. Cotton 
prices continued to advance in June. The price 
of middling cotton in New York on July 11 was 
17.65 cents, higher than at any time since last 
September. 


Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices remained fairly steady during 
June. The weekly indices fluctuated some but the 
het result was a gain of .1 of one point from May 
in the Annalist’s index. This steadying of prices 
for two months is of some significance. The 
Annalist index for July 2 shows a slight gain from 
the June average. However, Fisher’s index on the 
same date turned down slightly. 

The prices of textile products and building ma- 
terials strengthened slightly during June, while 
almost negligible price decreases occurred in the 
other commodity groups. 


TABLE XIill 
INDICES OF U. S. WHOLESALE PRICES BY 
COMMODITY GROUPS—JUNE, 1927 
Average Month 1913 Equals 100 
Source: The Annalist 


Change 

Commodities July 5, | June, |roee 
1927 | 1927* 1926 

Farm Products 134. 6 1\— 5.3% 
| 156.7 | 156.5 —15.6 
Building Materials .............. 162.1 163.3, — 0.9 
Miscellaneous | 118.7 — 5.8 
ALL COMMODITIES ...... vessel! | 141.7 | 141.4 — 6.9 

* Average monthly price index 
Domestic Trade 


The Federal Reserve Board reports that retail 
trade in the.United States in June was somewhat 
larger than in June of 1926. The aggregate sales 
of 552 department and other retail stores were 1.3 
per cent greater than in June, 1926. Mail order 
houses reported a corresponding increase of 3.3 
per cent. Five-and-ten-cent store sales were 10.9 
per cent greater than in the previous June, this 
larger increase reflecting in part the increase in 
the number of stores operated. The mixed char- 
acter of the present stage of trade is indicated by 
the fact that of the 552 retail stores reporting to 
the Board, 228 reported gains over June, 1926, 
while 263 reported losses. 

The retail establishments reporting foeen the 
Cleveland Reserve District showed a June-to-June 
increase of only .1 of one per cent. The index of 
retail dry goods sales in Ohio, computed by the 
Bureau of Business Research, shows a correspond- 
ing decrease of 1.9 per cent. 


CHART IX 
WEEKLY INDICES OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
January, 1925 to July 2, 1927 
Average Month 1913 Equals 100 
Sources: New York Times and Annalist 
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Foreign Trade There is an appearance of the development of, 

Table XIV shows a continuation of a healthy material excess of exports. The situation in Ge. 
increase in the exports of the United States during many continues unfavorable. Imports are jp. 
the month of May. The decline in imports, how- creasing faster than exports so that it does not 


ever, indicates a continuation of comparative dull- appear probable that Germany will be in positigy 
ness in the industrial situation in the United to development a large favorable balance of trage 
States. It is particularly interesting to note in usable in the settlement of international debts, 

the table a continuation of large importations of Newspaper comment on the meeting betwee, 


gold, although the policy of the federal reserve the governors of national banks indicated an jp. 
banks has been to discourage this importation. terest on the part of English bankers in the de 


The relatively higher rate of interest which pre- velopment of an easier money market in the 
vails in the New York market as compared with United States with the hope that such a circum. 
that in France and England has a tendency, how- stance would tend to stabilize prices, encourage 
ever, to encourage gold importations. There is industry, and result in improving the market for 
considerable interest in the meeting of the govern- English exports. 

ors of the banks of the more important industrial Weekly price indices for the United States, 
nations in view of the present gold situation. Great Britain, and Italy are presented in Table 


While the results of this conference are not yet XV. The Italian index shows a drop from May, 
known, it is expected that the question of gold while the other two remained stable. All three 


The United Kingdom showed a large increase over night found himself, amid the dearth of wat 
in its exports as compared with May, 1926. There driven industry, elevated to a position of the first 
is a smaller increase in its imports but a continua- importance. From all quarters the clamor ft 
tion of the increase in the excess of imports. The goods beat upon the purchasing agent, his skil 
foreign situation in France is more favorahle. and success it was that was seen to fix the temp? 


transfer will be one of the important subjects index numbers for June show a material decline 
under discussion. from the price level of June, 1926. 
(In millions) INTERNATIONAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDICES 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Commercial and Actual and in Terms of Gold 
Financial Chronicle Pre-War Equals 100 
| United States | Great Britain Italy 
| [eden (Annalist’s) | (Crump’s) | (Milan Chamber 
1927 1927 May | frees ACTUAL 
1926 1926 May 1927 ....... 141.3 135.9 536.5 
June 141.4 135.5 512.0 
ange from 
June 1926 ...... — 74% \|— 24% |— 
Mdse. Exports ..... 415.0 | 394.0 |+ 10.5|/+4 7.7 Latest Figure ..... 141.7 135.1 497.4 
Mdse. Imports ..... 378.0 | 346.0 — 7.8|—10.0 Date of 
Excess of Exports..| 37.0 48.0 |+ 3841) — latest Figure ....| July 5 July 9 July 2 
Gold Exports 2.6 8 | — OF 
maperts. ...... | 14, 4 +1067.6 +41. 
Excess of Imports... 11.9 32.7 482.5 141.3 135.6 150.2 
United Kingdom | June 1927 ....... 141.4 135.1 147.5 
(Pounds Sterling) | Change from 
Exports .......-... | 526 | 683 |+ 382|\— 06 June 1926 ...... 
Imports ........... 100.8 96.4 |+ 7.6 — 141.7 134.7 144.8 
| latest Figure ....| July 5 July 9 July 2 
4,254.0- | 4,989.0 + 118) +4 5.4 
xcess 0 ports. . 103.0 
Germany (Gold Marks) en | EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
1 ee mei ANNUAL MEETING OF SIXTH DISTRICT § pan 
,103. 173.0 | + 9 +56. 
Excess of Imports..| 9064 | — | — DIVISION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION § ma 
Japan (Yen) OF PURCHASING AGENTS AT DAYTON and 
160.9 | 177.2. 10.1 — 8.1 B thr 
| 288.1 | 2080 — 5.5 —122 y 
Excess of Imports..| 722 | 308 — 478 — Willis Wissler cha 
According to the estimates of the Department June 23, 1927 ing 
of Commerce, June exports and imports were “From being a mere service adjunct to the pre buy 
balanced at $359 millions. duction departments, the purchasing agent almost i 
res’ 
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of manufacturing output. Not a few purchasing 
agents lost their heads, figuratively and officially 
as a consequence of their lack of self restraint and 
critical foresight ; like the personnel manager and 
others he suffered a deflation as rapid as had been 
his rise. 

“Now again we see the purchasing agent ele- 
yated to a place of high critical importance, but 
oddly enough from causes the very opposite of 
those to which he owed his wartime preeminence. 
Then it was: how much can he buy to keep the 
wheels turning ; now it is how little buying can he 
get by with. Of the two situations the latter calls 
for much the greater skill and discretion. 

“The narrow margins between operations and 
interruptions from shortages in stores must be 
maintained with a precise nicety which demands 
the utmost vigilance and constancy of information 
and control. The comfortable assurance of maxi- 
mum and minimum limits, of standard reorder 
lots, of “cushions” and banks of stores are no 
more; more than sufficient unto each day is the 
evil thereof. . . . 


“In our present period of declining profits, of 
accelerating enlargement of output to capture 
economies of mass production, of diminishing per 
unit costs to assure sales volume, the only sus- 
tenance of aggregate profits lies in such further 
economies of production and purchase as further 
reduction of inventories and of waste can effect. 
From the reduction of labor costs by wage cuts 
little can be expected; after all the great bulk 
of consumption must be supported out of wage 
incomes ; to cut these incomes is little better in the 
estimation of the great mass of intelligent em- 
ployers from sawing off the limb you sit on. The 
brunt of economy programs falls, therefore, most 
heavily upon the purchasing agent. . . 

“All of this has revolutionized the relation of 
the P. A. to vendors. The health, efficiency, and 
s successful survival of the carefully selected vendor 
have become the prime concern of the user com- 
pany. The P. A. is being transformed into a 
magnified stock chaser; a stock chaser who traces 
and speeds up the movement of stores in process 
through the plants of a dozen vendors instead of 
chasing work in process in his own plant. As the 
manufacturer learns more of the wisdom of mak- 
ing only what he can make more profitably than 
buy, the scope and range of the P. A. become 
rapidly and vastly enlarged. For many an enter- 
prise the key to success, if not indeed to survival, 
rests in the hand of the purchasing agent; his 
chief concern should be the perfection of devices 
Which will constantly and accurately reflect 


market conditions as they affect consumption of 
his company’s output and as they affect the 
supply, price, and quality of raw materials and 
supplies . . .” 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
CONVENTION 


The twenty-third Annual Convention of the 
International Advertising Association was held 
this year at Denver, Colorado, June 26-29. It was 
attended by delegates from advertising clubs in 
the United States, Canada, and England, and had 
as the central theme of its sessions the discussion 
of the part advertising plays in industrial develop- 
ment. 

From the opening speech of President C. K. 
Woodbridge at the first general session it was 
apparent that the twenty-third Convention was 
to be asked to make some very definite changes in 
the present status of organized advertising. The 
proposed changes were suggested in the announce- 
ment at this session of what became known as 
the “Detroit Plan.” In brief this plan provides 
for the coordination of the educational and re- 
search activities of the several departments, for 
financial support to enable the Association to keep 
two or three men continually in the field to assist 
local advertising clubs, for the financing of the 
annual convention by placing upon each con- 
vention city the responsibility of raising a cer- 
tain sum of money for sustaining memberships, 
and for an official magazine of prestige to be dis- 
tributed to all active members and to others in- 
terested in advertising and merchandising. This 
plan became the chief political issue of the con- 
vention and was finally victorious on the floor of 
the Convention, where C. K. Woodbridge of De- 
troit was elected president after a close contest 
with his opponent, Charles C. Youngreen of Mil- 
waukee. At this meeting Detroit was announced 
as the convention city for 1928. 

The program of the general sessions was 
arranged by E. D. Gibbs of the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. The aim of 
these sessions was to acquaint the convention dele- 
gates with certain broad phases of advertising not 
usually discussed in department meetings. A 
brief summary of the salient points made by 
each of the speakers at these sessions follows: 

Merlin Hall Aylesworth, President, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York—Radio offers 
opportunity for mass appeal, but the radio 
audience is individualistic in its choice and can- 
not be stampeded. Sponsored programs build 
good will if no racial, religious, or political lines 
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are drawn. Radio is to be considered as a medium 
supplementary to existing ones. Over thirty mil- 
lions of people now constitute the American radio 
public. 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, Magazine Writer and 
Lecturer—Eighty-seven per cent of the advertis- 
ing in women’s magazines is devoted to raising the 
standard of living through appeals to cleanliness, 
health, leisure, beauty, etc. Advertising patron- 
age also enables magazines to employ writers 
most capable of teaching women beautiful and 
dignified living. 

Samuel R. McKelvie, former Governor of Ne- 
braska—Though one-third of the people live on 
farms, advertisers spend only $30 millions in ad- 


vertising to those living in the country, while . 


$850 millions is spent in advertising to those who 
live in cities. Suburban stores are growing in 
importance, and farmers like to have distributors 
near them. Papers that reach farmers through 
R. F. D. offer the best rural circulation because 
farmers do not patronize news stands. The Ameri- 
can farmer does not want governmental price 
fixing. 

W. E. Harkness, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York—Telephotography has 
developed to the stage where photographs can be 
sent from New York to San Francisco in an hour. 
So far newspapers haven’t reproduced telephoto- 
graphs well because of limitations of the repro- 
duction when coarse screens, porous paper, and 
high speed printing are used. Telephotography 
may be used to advantage in multiple distribution 
of designs, models, styles, legal documents, adver- 
tisements, and many other types of copy without 
the usual errors of recopying. 

Francis H. Sisson, Vice President, Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York—The United States 
now has the largest buying power it has ever 
had. In many lines of business, however, there is 
a slight slackening. In May, 1927, there was a 
decrease of 6 per cent in the volume of newspaper 
advertising from the same month last year. Credit 
is obtainable for every legitimate purpose, and the 
banker is coming to recognize advertising good 
will as a factor in lending. The man in the street 
must be made to understand the principles upon 
which national and international progress is built. 
Advertising must carry much of the burden of 
education. 

Colonel Paul Henderson, General Manager, Air 
Transport Company, Chicago—Accident hazards 
in flying have been reduced by a government rul- 
ing that an airplane cannot be flown in interstate 
commerce unless the plane is fit for flying and 


the pilot is regularly licensed. Much progress jg 
being made in the direction of guiding airplanes 
by radio and in keeping the pilot in close com. 
munication with the earth. The real problem of 
commercial aviation companies just now is selling 
the service they have to offer. Trans-continental 
passenger service by airplane will not be offered 
for some time to come because of the high cost, 

James V. Owens, Vice President and General 
Manager, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, 
Oklahoma City—Monopoly businesses advertise to 
tell people why a public utility under control js 
more economical than competition. Such adver. 
tising cuts down the operating cost of doing busi- 
ness and decreases internal friction. On the aver. 
age, public utility advertising is .6 per cent of 
gross revenue. 

William E. Borah, United States Senator from 
Idaho—Wastefulness in production of oil may 
mean national retrogression within a few years, 
Wastefulness in other natural resources is also a 
problem. If private business does not play fair 
with the public, government must _ intervene, 
though it should not do that which the individual 
can do just as well. If the United States had to 
buy its timber or oil abroad there wouldn't be 
so much gold in its vaults. 


In addition to the inspirational meeting and 
four general sessions, departmental meetings were 
held by the following groups representing various 
branches of organized advertising: Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs, Advertising Club 
Officers, Advertising Specialty Association, Agri- 
cultural Publishers Association, American As 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, American 
Community Advertising Association, American 
Photo Engravers Association, Associated Retail 
Advertisers, Association of Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives, Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers, Church Advertising 
Department, Radio Advertising Department, 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, Financial 
Advertisers Association, General Magazine Repre- 
sentatives, Graphic Arts Association, National A* 
sociation of Teachers of Marketing and Advertis- 
ing, Outdoor Advertising Association of America, 
Public Utilities Advertising Association, Real 
Estate Advertiser’s Association, Screen Advel- 
tiser’s Association, and Theater Advertising Pub 
lishers Association. 

In the departmental sessions problems peculiat 
to the various groups were discussed. Possibly 
the outstanding meeting in point of attendanet 
was that arranged by the Association of News 
paper Advertising Executives. The programs of 
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the Associated Retail Advertiser’s were also well 
attended. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Mathematics of Accounting, by Curtis and 
Cooper, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1926, 
397 pp., $5.00 


The practicing accountant and the student of 
accounting have long felt the need of a convenient 
treatment of the mathematical problems involved 
in their work and study. The usual text has been 
written from the viewpoint of the professor of 
mathematics. As a result the accountant has 
found such texts ill adapted to his needs. At least 
he has experienced much difficulty in applying the 
methods required in his peculiar problems. 

The authors of this volume are Certified Pubiic 
Accountants and have prepared a volume which is 
admirably adapted for use by the practical ac- 
countant. Here he will find his problems reduced 
to their simplest elements and solved with 
extreme clarity, with ample problem material for 
practice. The book is divided into two parts, the 
first part (26 chapters) dealing with the simpler 
phases of the subject, ranging from suggested 
short cuts in addition to the use of logarithms; 
while the second part (6 chapters) deals with the 
mathematics of investment. The chapter titles in 
Part I suggest the simplicity of the treatment 
and wide range of subjects covered: Suggestions 
for the Accountant, Verification by Check Num- 
bers, Fractions, Percentage, Merchandise Control, 
Gross Profit Test, Financial and Operating Ratios, 
Commercial Discounts, Simple Interest, Bank Dis- 
count, Partial Payments, Average, Averaging 
Dates of Invoice, Equation of Accounts, Account 
Current, Storage, Fundamentals of Algebra, 
Equations, Logarithms, Logarithmic Charts, Pro- 
gression, Partnership, Good Will, Financing, In- 
stallment Sales, Foreign Exchange. What ac- 
countant is not troubled with such problems! The 
second part gives a commendably simplified 
treatment of compound interest, annuities, bond 
and interest valuation, depreciation and de- 
pletion of assets, and the mathematics of building 
and loan association operations. The usual tables 
are appended. All in all, the volume is well adapted 
to the needs of the accountant and should find a 
welcome place on the accountant’s desk. 

Attention has been called to the extremely ele- 
mentary character of much of the material in 
Part I of this volume. This is in no wise to be 
taken as an adverse criticism; it merely reflects 
the authors’ accurate knowledge of the require- 


ments of many of their readers. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that they did not give some at- 
tention to the common erroneous treatment of 
percentages. The authors explain that “the re- 
lationships of items in statistics are more clearly 
reflected when expressed in terms of percentage.” 
This is fine but they might add that there is much 
cloudiness found in the treatment of percentages. 
For example, X Motor Company announces that 
its sales show a 20 per cent gain over the in- 
dustry. The basis of this 20 per cent “gain” is 
found to be a 17 per cent gain for X and a 3 per 
cent loss for the industry! 

It is a severe indictment of collegiate business 
education that a book designed as a text in such 
schools should require chapters on the funda- 
mentals of algebra. This evidences the lack of 
insistence on rigorous mathematical discipline in 
many collegiate business schools. It would cer- 
tainly seem clear that the training of people whose 
whole professional experience will be in a milieu 
of quantitative relationships and analysis should 
include thorough grounding in mathematics. The 
problems of economics and business are certainly 
sufficiently baffling to require a thoroughly trained 
professional group. 

It must be recognized in collegiate business edu- 
cation that the educational process is co-terminous 
with life; consequently all that a professional 
school can hope to do is to turn out graduates 
who are technically trained in method with an 
intelligent understanding of the environment of 
business and of the problems which confront 
them. This insistence on mathematical training 
does not mean that such training is adequate of 
itself. In fact, a technique without an intelligent 
understanding of economic problems is worse than 
no technique at all. However, as a basis for the 
necessary quantitative treatment of the problems 
of business and economics, there is no substitute 
for a thorough grounding in mathematics. 

Messrs. Curtis and Cooper have done their part 
admirably, considering the nature of their 
problem. 


Procedures in Employment Psychology, by Walter 
Van Dyke Bingham and Max Freyd., A. W. 
Shaw Company, New York, 1926, 269 pp. 

This text impresses the critical reader as being 
the work of men who write from first-hand ex- 
perience. The shrewd cautions and practical 
suggestions that run through its pages attest to 
this. The authors also by their recognition of the 
difficulty, under the most ideal auspices, of achiev- 
ing spectacular results indicate the circumspect- 
ness of men of mature judgment. 
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The organization of material is excellent for 
both the business executive and for the student. 
The sequence worked out is that most natural in 
the actual installation and administration of such 
work. Starting out with the competent analysis 
of personnel needs the authors consider the nature 
of the available supply and from these two factors 
select and design the machinery and devices for 
testing, evaluating, and placing workers. 

The descriptions of these devices and proced- 
ures are not mere qualitative generalities; they 
are compact and specific. The text is well inter- 
spersed with forms, specimen tests, and charts. 
The authors are not only specific as to the devices 
for testing but insist upon measuring the pre- 
cision of the instruments used for rating and 
ranking. The last chapter supplies a brief and 
helpful manual for the examiner’s guidance. | 

The appendix supplies a copious bibliography 
and a number of tables interesting to the psycho- 
logical statistician. The text is well indexed and 
so furnishes to the busy personnel executive, no 
less than to the student and teacher, a convenient 
handbook for ready reference. 


Business Cyles and Business Measurements, by 
Carl Snyder, The MacMillan Company, New 
York, 1927, 326 pp. 

“Almost all the great discoveries in science have been 
but the rewards of accurate measurement, and the patient, 
long-continued labor in the minute sifting of the numerical 


results.” —Lord Kelvin. 


This quotation on the title page of this interest- 
ing volume constitutes at once its stimulus and 
the defense of its tentative conclusions. The 
author is Statistician of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and this volume represents years of 
research on his part in developing measures of the 


significant phases of business activity in the 
United States. It is in no wise a discussion of the 
theories of the business cycle. Even the existence 
of cycles is first put to the test of quantitative 
demonstration. The book constitutes a record of 
Mr. Snyder’s actual measurements of economic 
phenomena. However, the author’s measure 
ments shed much light on economic problems and 
in that sense the volume has an important bear- 
ing on economic theory. Mr. Snyder stands 
definitely for this type of economic analysis. 

The book bears the marks of scholarship and 
sound statistical analysis. The discussion is sup- 
ported by extensive tabular material, source data, 
and over forty full-page charts. These charts 
should be of particular interest to business 
executives and students of economics as well, 
The scholarly documentation does not detract at 
all from the reader’s interest. Mr. Snyder has 
evidently taken great pains to insure readableness 
by subordination of the technical points. The re- 
sult is an interesting treatment of the economics 
of business which should appeal to the intelligent 
business executive. The author’s attitude toward 
his subject is one of study for the purpose of 
control. From a statistician’s viewpoint, his con- 
cluding chapter on “Forecasting Business Cycles” 
is disappointing. However, it is clear that he 
looks forward to an understanding of economic 
relationships through statistical analysis. This 
is shown in the following excerpt from his final 
paragraph: 


“ 


. the importance of an intelligent analysis of the 
various factors of the business cycle, a measure of their 
intensity, an understanding of their changing relationships, 
and an exact quantitative expression of the measurement 
of economic events should lead to a much more intelligent 
prevision of business, and to a lessening of the severity of 
business cycles.” 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


August 9-12...... Providence, R. L..... 


Retail Credit Men’s National Association, A. B. 
Sanders, Assistant Secretary, 606 Equitable 
Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 


August 9-12......Louisville, Ky........ International Apple Shippers’ Association, R. 
G. Phillips, Secretary, 1108 Mercantile Build- 
ing, Rochester, New York. 


September 11-17..New York City..... United Typothetae of America, Edward T. 
Miller, Secretary, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


September 14-16.. 


St. Louis, Missouri... Federal Wholesale Druggists Association, Inc., 
R. E. Lee Williamson, Secretary, 106 W. Rede- 


wood Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


September 19-23. .Kansas City, Missouri. National Association of Retail Druggists, Sam- 
uel C. Henry, Secretary, 168 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


September 19-22. .Del Monte, California. American Institute of Accountants, A. P. Rich- 


ardson, Secretary, 135 Cedar Street, New York 
City. 


ee Atlantic City, N. J... 


National Wholesale Druggists Association, E. 
L. Newcomb, Secretary, 51 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. 


September 20-26..Chicago, Illinois ....American Society Safety Engineers, W. Dean 
Keefer, Secretary, 29 W. 39th Street, New York 
City. 


September 26-29..New York City..... Association of North American Directory Pub- 
lishers, E. J. Loranger, Secretary, 524 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


September 26-29. .Chi Mit cnwin American Bakers Association, L. A. Rumsey, 
Secretary, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 


-Pittsburgh, Pa.......The American Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, D. W. Springer, Secretary, 736 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. American National Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion, A. W. Anderson, Secretary, Neenah, Wis- 
consin. 


. Washington, D. C....National Chain Store Grocers Assn. of the U. 
S., Alfred H. Beckmann, Secretary, 233 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


September 28-30. 


September 27-30. 


September 27-29. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


The publications of the Bureau of Business Research are of three types: 
(1) regular bulletins reporting results of studies conducted by the Bureau; 
(2) special bulletins presenting preliminary or informal reports of limited 
scope and of interest primarily to certain trade groups; (3) monthly bul- 
letins dealing with current business conditions, both in general and in 
special fields. 

Bulletins in the regular series, when available for general distribution, 
will be sent upon receipt of check. Bulletins in the special series will also be 
generally available, but in limited quantities and subject to withdrawal on . 
exhaustion of the supply. The list below contains the numbers, titles, and 
prices of the bulletins so far published: 


REGULAR SERIES 

Title Price 

Salesforce Compensation and Expense of Ohio Wholesale Grocers—Year 
1924 


$ 

A Uniform System of Accounts for Retail Furniture Dealers (price to resi- 
dents of Ohio, $1.00) regular price 5 

Housewives’ Buying Habits in Columbus, Ohio—Year 1924 

Salesforce Compensation and Expense in Retail Furniture Stores of the 
Ohio Valley—Year 1924 

The Ten-Payment-Plan of Retailing Men’s Clothing 

The Construction Industry in Ohio 

Ohio Employment Studies 

Money Lending Practices of Building and Loan Associations in Ohio 


SPECIAL SERIES 


Survey of Ohio Retail Dry Goods Advertising—Year 1924 

Survey of Ohio Retail Clothing Advertising—Year 1924 

Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers—Year 1923 

Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers—Year 1924 

Contents of Advertising Courses in Colleges of Commerce—Agency Suggestions 

oe Outstandings, and Advertising of Ohio Retail Dry Goods Dealers—Year 
5 

Training for Retail Advertising 

Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers—Year 1925 

Delivery Costs in the Ohio Wholesale Grocery Trade, Year 1925 

Influence of Ten-Payment-Plan on Prestige of Stores 

Location, Circulation, and Rates of Ohio Daily Newspapers 

Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers—Year 1926 


Proceedings of Management Week 1925 (all sections—cloth binding) 
Office Management Section 
Production Section 
Marketing Section 
Accounting Section 


Proceedings of Management Week, 1926 
Business Statistics Section 
Industrial Management Section 
Elimination of Waste Section 
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